Buddhist Controversy over the Five Propositions 


At an ancient time to which we refer, five propositions derogatory 
to the dignity of Arhats were discussed in the Buddhist Communities 
of Ceylon as well as of the Indian continent’. They are explained 
both in the Abhidharma of Sarvastivadins (Jaanaprasthana of the Ulrd 
century after the Nirv., T. 1543, k. 10, p. 819 b; T. 1544, k. 7, 
p- 956b)? and the Ceylonese Abhidhamma (Kathavattha, IL. 1-5, 
pp. 163-203), They were taken up later again and discussed in the 
Vibbasa (1. «545, k. 99, p. 510 c), Kosa (I. p. 2), the glosses of 
Paramartha and the Treatise of Ki-tsang on the sects*, In these are 
found the enunciation of those propositions and the references furnished 
by che authors and in the ancient sources to the date of their invention 
and the name of their inventor. On the whole the references are 
not concordant. 

THE Five Propositions: In the sources enumerated above, the 
five propositions (Paficavastw) are formulated in the following manner: 

(a) The Arhat can be seduced by others and may have seminal 
losses while asleep. 

(b) Though they are freed from sullied ignorance (klista- 
avidya) they remain meanwhile subject to unsullied 
ignorance (aklista ajndna), the residue of their old 
Impurities, 

(c) Though free from doubt with regard to the three doors of 
deliverance (vimoksamukha) they remain subject to doube 
with regard to the external things, and even the four 
holy truths. 


1 Les textes pili sout cités d’aprés les éditions de la Pali Text Society 
de Londres; les textes chinois d’aprés l’édition du Taisho Issaikyo de J. 
Takakusu et K, Watanabe (T). 

2 Sur ce texte, voir $. Sastri, Jfanaprasthanasastra retranslated into 
Sanskrit, vol. I, Santiniketan, 1955. 

3 P. Demiéville, L’origine des Sectes bouddhiques d'apres Paramartha, 
Meélanges Chinois et Bouddhiques, I, 1932, pp. 15-64. On trouve dans cet 
ouvrage la traduction du Trairé de Ki-tsang et des fragments du commentaire 
de Paramartha au Traité de Vasumitra, 
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(d) They can be taught by others and owe them their 
salvation. 
(ce) The exclamation: “Oh sorrow’ may be regarded asa 
means destined to initiate the appearance of the Way. 

These propositions aim at nothing less than dethronement of the 
Achat from the enviable position enjoyed by them from the very 
beginning. These appear to be the characteristics of the commoners 
(pribagjana) instead of the perfects (arya = arhat), of laxity in place of 
austerity, nay, in fact, the laymen sought equaiity with the religieux 
in spiritual attainments. The heresy, if there be any, endured for a 
long time and served within the community asa mischievous leaven: 
it is concerning this that the Buddhist schools were set against one 
another and became divided among themselves. 

When did the heresy appear and who was its inventor? Here are 
the answers given in the sources: 

1, Vasumitra: In 116 PN during the reign of Asoka, among 
the Nagas and their partisans. 

2. Vibhasa and Mahayanist authors supporters of the Vibhasa: 
During the reign of ASoka as a result of the activities of Mahadeva. 

3. Sammitiya tradition: In 137 PN, among the Sthaviras 
Naga and Saramatt, and the Bahusrutas. 

4. Bhavya: In 160 PN, during the reign of Asoka. 

VaAsuMITRA: Vasumitra, a Sarvastivadin teacher, who lived 400 
years after Partnirvana and who was posterior by a centuty to 
Katyayaniputra, author of the Jianaprasthana, wrote a book on the 
Buddhist sects entitled Samayabhedoparacanacakra*. The book was 
translated into Chinese by Kumarajiva between 385 and 431 (T. 2032), 
by Paramartha between 557 and 569 (T. 2033) and by Hiuan-tsang 
in 662 (T. 2031); it is commented in Chinese by K’ouei-ki in 662 
(TKS.A. LXAXI, 3) and translated into Tibetan in the [Xth century 
by Dharmakara (Tanjur, Mdo. XC, 11). 


4 Sur Vasumitra voir J. Masuda, Origin and doctrines of early Indian 
Buddhist Schools, Asia Major, II, 1925, pp. 1-78; E. Teramoto et T. Hiramatsu, 
Samayabhedoparacanacakra..., Kyoto, 1935; A. Bareau, Trois traités sur les 
sectes bouddbiques attribues a Vasumitra, Bhavya et Vinitadeva, Journal 
Asiatique, 1954, pp. 229-266, 
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The book opens with a reference to che five propositions (T. 2032, 
p- 18a 9-14; T. 2033, p. 20 a 15-25; T. 2031, p.15 a 15-23): 
“One hundred and sixteen years after Parinirvana of Buddha, there 
was a town called Pataliputra. Then king Asoka reigned over 
Jambudvipa, ruling over the universe. At that time the Great 
Community (mabasamgba) was divided into schools and made variations 
in the law. There were then the bhiksus: (1) the first called Neng, 
Naga (variant: Ta-Kouo, Maharastra; Long-kia, Naga); (2) the second 
called Yin Yuan, Pratyaya (variant: Wai-pien, Pracya; Pien-pi, 
Pratyantika); (3) the third called To-wen, BahuSruta; (4) the fourth 
called Ta-to, Sthavira. They discussed the five propositions (paficavastu) 
instituted by the heretics. It is in this way that for the firse time 
after Buddha, two schools came into being, one called Mahasamghika 
and the other Sthavira.”’ 

Among the translators, Hiuan-tsang alone precisely states that the 
originator of the Five Propositions was Mahadeva, the information 
being taken from the Vibhasa. According to Wasumitra and his first 
translators, names of the heretics were yet unknown. The comparison 
of the versions clearly reveals that the Pancavastu was criticised by the 
Sthaviras but adopted by these Sanghas of the Nagas, of the Pracyas 
ot Pratyantikas, lastly of the BahuSrutas. We may ignore entirely 
the first two Sahghas. According to the comments of K’ouei-ki (I.c), 
the Nagas whose name implies an irresistible power and an obdurate 
obstinacy, were the chief organisers of the dispute and of the schism 
that followed; the Prayantikas sided with the heretics, and without 
being the originators of the disputes not possessing the irresistible 
power, followed and supported the heresy; lastly the Bahusrutas com- 
prised the commoners (prthagjana) still occupied with study (saiksa), 
but observing the prohibitions and acquiring vast knowledye. 

Personally in the first two names we notice ethnical: heresy 
originated with the Nagas whose primitive habitat was, according to 
the tradition of the Puranas, the region of Narmada, a tributary of 
Maharastra to which the version of Paramartha refers; thence it was 
extended to the neighbouring regions designated by Vasumitra under 
the vague denomination of ‘Frontier Regions’ (Pratyantika). 

As far as the riverine residents of the Gangetic basin and of 
Yamuna are concerned, the Maratha country was situated in Southern 
India. Now, according to the Asokavadina (T. 2042 k. 5, p. 120 ¢ 
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1-121 b1; T. 2043, k. 9, p. 162 a 1-162 ¢ 8)*, the Sarvastivadin 
community of Mathura under the leadership of the famous patriarch 
Upagupta at the time of ASoka, was put ina flutter by the visit of a 
monk who hailed from Southern India, but no notice 1s taken of his 
name. Before his admission into the religion, this monk committed 
fornication with a woman of another family. He killed his mother 
for having reproached him for his conduct. He thén sought the hand 
of his beloved. Being repulsed by her he retired from the worldly 
life, learnt by heart the text of the Tripitaka and gathered around him 
a number of disciples. He then betook himself to Mathura to discuss 
with Upagupta, but the latter being aware of what crime he had been 
guilty, refused to have a discussion with him and so the monk returned 
to his native country taking with him the band of his disciples. 

It would be tempting to find in that religious person a champion 
of heresy of the Five Propositions which the holy patriarch Upagupea, 
chief of a school of Arhats, could only condemn. But che religious 
man had already exercised an ominous influence over those disciples 
of Upagupta, who remained still in the stage of commoners (prthagjana). 
They remonstrated with their master for his impoliteness to a foreigner 
and Upagupta, in order to appease those critics, was compelled to 
appeal to his master Sanavasa. 

This anecdote referred to in the ASsokavadana bears remarkable 
resemblance to the version of the Vibhasa. 

THe Viswasa: This great book on the Abhidharma of the 
Sarvastivadin compiled in the 2nd century of our era by the Kashmirian 
Arhats, devotes quite a chapter (T. 1545,k. 99, p. 510 ¢. 23-512 4 
19) to the heresy of the Five Propositions. It attributes the invention 
to acertain Mahadeva about whom ic narrates a long story though 
less edifying and tries to paint his character in a black manner, 

Mahadeva was the son of a merchane of Mathura. His father 
went abroad, leaving his son at home. At the age of twenty, the 
son became fine in appearance; and his mother fell in love with him 
and had secretly intercourse with him, During more than six years, 
the son did not know that his mistress was his own mother, then 


5 Cf. J. Przyluski, La légende de Vempereur Asoka, Paris, 1923, 
Pp. 366-369. 
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though he came to know of it, he did not give up ‘his passion. The 
facher came back from abroad, having acquired great wealth; lictle 
before his arrival, che mother being afraid of his getting scent of this 
affair persuaded her son to administer poison to him. Mahadeva 
administered the poison and killed his father; then he secured his 
wealth and continued to live with his mother. But in the long run, 
when he was found out, he fele ashamed and ran away and concealed 
himself wich his mother in Pataliputraa He met there the Arhat 
monks whom he had previously revered in his own country, and he 
murdered them also lest they might betray him. Then he killed his 
own mother finding that she played false with him, Having thus 
committed three dnantarya-sins, he realised the evils and fele deep 
remorse; and in order to wash out those sins he gave up his family 
life. He then entered into the monastery of the Kukkutarama where 
he heard a monk recite a stanza on the redemption of sinners by good 
conduct; this monk ordained him by giving him pravrajyd. 

Mahadeva listened to and studied the Tripitaka and collected 
several followers. The king of Pacaliputra (whose name is not piven) 
when got to know of this, invited him to his palace and bestowed 
on him his offerings. Returned to the monastery, Mahadeva 
formulated by turn the five heretical propositions explained above, 
On account of the controversies which the heresies raised, the king 
sought advice of Mahadeva to settle the dispute. The latter told 
him that, according to the Vinaya, it was the majority that decided 
the controversies. The king then put two parties in two sides, and 
as the party of Mahadeva was greater in number, he decided in his 
favour and condemned his adversaries. It is thus chat the religious 
people of the Kukkutarama were divided into two schools: the school 
of the Sthaviras and the school of the Mahasamghikas. 

The Sthaviras however wanted then to quit the monastery. 
Being apprised of their intention, the king ordered to put the 
Sthaviras on a rotten boat and to throw them into the river Ganges, 
and then it would be known who was an Arhat and who was 
acommoner. At the critical moment five hundred Arhats exercising 
their magical powers rose in the air and went to Kasmir where they 
scattered themselves up hills and down dales. Having received the 
news the king sent to them a messenger to bring them back to his 
capital, but they declined his invitation, The king then made a 
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gift to the church of the whole kingdom of Kasmir and buile there 
five hundred monasteries for the residence of the saints; these 
monasteries received the names of the various forms taken by the 
saints when escaping from Pataliputra, for example: Garden of 
Pigeon (Kapotarama) etc., and the Vibhasa adds “It is reported chat 
these monasteries are still flourishing.’’ The king of Pataliputra 
then conferred his favours upon Mahadeva and his disciples who 
lived near him. Mahadeva passed away after being held in high 
estimation by the people but, when they wanted co burn his dead 
body in the cremation ground, the fire could not be ignited and it 
was necessary to use as fuel the excremencs of dogs; his body was 
then burnt, bue suddenly a violent wind arose and dispersed the 
ashes of the heretic. 


Now according to Vasumitra, the enunciator of the Five Proposi- 
tions, remained anonymous. The Vibhisa, a century later, finds him 
a name and attributes to him quite a history. Ie treats him definitely 
as an adversary, laying against him the charge of all che unatonable 
crimes and invents for bim an unhappy end. Ic should be noted that 
the Mahavibhasa only (T. 1545) takes notice of Mahadeva and 
that ic is noc simular to chac found in the Vibhasa of Buddhavarman 
(T. 1546). 

But once introduced the legend died hard. Adopted with enthu- 
siasm by the Sarvastivadin, it received valid recognition from the 
Mahayanist teachers. But as these latter did not lose their sympathy 
for the Mahasamghikas whom they regarded as their distant pre- 
cursors, they endeavoured, otherwise to clear up the memory, at least 
to attenuate the wrongs committed by Mahadeva, the initiator of the 
Mahasamghika schism. 


MawHAYANIST AUTHORS AND SUPPORTERS OF THE VIBHASA: 


1. In the Vith century, Paramartha (557-569) in his criticism of 
Vasumitra (summed up in T. 2300), and his pupil Ki-Tsang (549-623) 
in his Treatise on the sects (I. 1852) reproduced the account of the 
Vibhasa after introducing therein substantial modifications®: Upto 116 
PN chere did not appear heterodox opinions within the Sangha. After 


6 P, Demiéville, L’origine..., pp, 33-49. 
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the 116th year appeared Mahadeva, of the KauSika family, son of 
merchant of Mathura. Having committed three dnantarya-sins, he 
gave up his worldly life and wene to Pataliputra by confering ordina- 
tion upon himself. He received entrance into the palace of ASoka 
where he had secret intercourse with the queen. He entered again 
into the monastery. He took up the Mahayana siitras and incorporated 
them into the Tripitaka. He fabricated, on his own authority, many 
siitras wherein was formulated the quintuple heresy and summing them 
up in a stanza, he recited it after the recication of the Silas in the 
Uposatha ceremony. Many controversies having arisen in rhe monas- 
tery, King Asoka on his own authority, took recourse to voting to 
settle the dispute. The partisans of Mahadeva were then greater in 
number. The Arhats, who were in minority, frightened the com- 
munity by exhibition of some magical powers. The queen exercised 
her influence and had che Arhats thrown into the Ganges in boats of 
broken staves. The Arhats took flight and went away to Kasmir, 
some transforming themselves into fishing-float pigeons, others into 
birds. After arriving at the destination they took again their ordinary 
forms. Meanwhile the queen realising her error repented and was 
converted. After the death of Mahadeva, Asoka looked for the Arhats 
of Kasmir and invited them to return to Pataliputras As Mahadeva 
had introduced the Apoctypha into the Tripitaka, the Arhats gathered 
together in Council (the third since the beginning) and recited once 
more the canon of the scriptures. It wasat that time that che diver- 
gences of opinion among them took place ending in the formation of two 
separate schools; that of the Mahasamghikas and that of the Sthaviras. 

It will be noticed that Paramartha quickly passes over the sins of 
Mahadeva, seeks to acquit ASoka of finding faule with the queen, 
attributes to the heretic a scriptural activity which the Vibhasa did 
not mention at all, and posesa third Buddhist council with a new 
compilation of the Tripitaka; after which only the schism was ultimate- 
ly placed. 

2. Inche Vilth century, the master of the Law, Hiuan-tsang, 
sums up once more the story of the Vibhasa, but with more faithful- 
ness than that of Paramartcha. The passage is found in the Si-Yu-Ki 


(T. 2087, k 3, p. 886 b. 11-22)*:, 


7 CE. T. Watters, On Yuan Chwang’s Travels, London, 1904, I, p. 26 £. 
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A hundred years after Parinirvana, ASoka king of Magadha exten- 
ded his power over the whole world; he revered che Triratna and loved 
all beings. There were in his capital among the religious Buddhists, 
500 Arhats and soo commoners (prtbagjana) whom the king patroni- 
sed impartially. 

The religious commonets included in their ranks a certain Maha- 
deva ‘a man of great knowledge and of great talent, keen investigator 
of the Namatiipa” (sic) who put in treatise his personal views and his 
heretical observations, The controversy having burst forth, Asoka took 
the side of Mahadeva and the commoners, and tried to drown the 
Arhats in the Ganges. But the latter fled away to Kasmir where 
they established themselves up hills and down dales. The king 
at once became repentant for their departure and himself set out to 
invite them to return to his capital. On their refusal co return, the 
king buile for them soo samghardmas and made a gift of Kasmic to 


the Church. 


Hiuan-tsang agreeing with the Vibhasa, affirmed that the per- 
secuted Arhats remained in Kasmir and refused to return to 
Pataliputra. In these conditions there could be no question of the 
session of the third Buddhise Council, which, according to Paramae- 
tha, had taken place at Pacaliputra after the return of Arhacs. However, 
in another passage, where describing his visit to the Kukkutarama of 
Pataliputra, Hiuan-tsang (T. 2087, k. 8, p. g12 b)® states that King 
Agoka after his conversion to Buddhism convoked in his monastery a 
sangha of thousand members ‘‘comprising of two communities: one of 
the saints (arya), the other of the commoners (prthagjana)’’. In it there 
is a reference to the Sthaviras and the Mahasamghikas but nothing 
said that they held a council and proceeded with a fresh recitation of 


the Tripitaka. 


Though accusing his Mahadeva of heresy, Hiuan-tsang does not 
make at all any mention of the Five Propositions to which people 
refer generally. He praises his knowledge and his talent and described 
him as a sublte investigator of the ‘Nama-Ripa” otherwise known 
as the five Skandhas. But the question of the Nama-Ripa preoccupied 
more the Sarvastivadins than the Mahasamghikas. It may be asked 


8 Id., Il, p. 89. 
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whether in the opinion of the Chinese master, Mahadeva was not a 
Sarvastivadin teacher; but, if so, it would be contrary to the whole 
tradition, according to which the heretic was the initiator of the 
Mahdasamghika schism. 


Itseems that the great Hiuan-tsang did not try to harmonise the 
informations which he collected carefully from his readings, notably 
from the Vibhasa, and the many oral traditions gathered by him local- 
ly to which he refers “in bulk.”” His account about the settlement in 
Kasmir of five hundred Arhats thrown by ASoka into the Ganges 
followed immediately the story of the conversion of the Kasmir in 
the year 50 PN. by Madhyanetka and his five hundred Arhats 
(T. 2087, k. 3 p, 8864 19-886b 11). Obviously it referred to 
an identical event, but divided into two for some chronological 
reasons. 

3. K’ouei-ki (632-682), disciple of Hiuan-tsang, in his criticism 
on the Yogacaryabhimi of Asanga (T. 1829,k. 1p. 1b) tries to 
rehabilictace Mahadeva by presenting him asa victim of calumny: 
“High was his reputation, great his virtue; though young he had te- 
alised the Fruit; he was respected by kings and nobles and venerated 
by monks. And that is the reason for which were imputed to him 
the three dnantarya-sins to which were added the Five Propositions...”’. 
It is not the only text favourable to Mahadeva. There was already 
an earlier commentary on the Ekottara, half-Mahasamghika _half- 
Mahayanist, the Fen-pie-kong-to-louen, translated into Chinese be- 
tween 25 and 220 A.D. which spoke of a saintly king Mahadeva 
endowed with four brabmavibdras and qualified him as Ta-che, or 
great Bodhisattva (T. 1507, k. 1, p. 32 ¢ 8-10.) 

Mauapeva Il: In order to complete the record it should be 
noted that besides Mahadeva I, the initiator of the Five Propositions 
and instigator of the schism, the sources point out the existence of a 
second Mahadeva, a Mahasamghika teacher who lived 200 years PN, 
continued to teach the Five Propositions and provoked new  secessions 


inside the Mahasamghika sect. This Mahadeva II* is well known to 


g Sur Vexistence de deux Mahadeva ou d’un Mahadeva rédoublé, voir 
déja N. Dutt, Early Monastic Buddbism, Calcutta, 1945, Il, p. 120; P. 
Demiéville, 4 propos du Concile de Vaisali, T’oung Pao, XL, p. 268, 
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Vasumitra who it is seen did not make any mention on Mahiadeva I. 
Here are some references: 

1. Vasumitra, tr. Kumiarajiva (T. 2032 p. 18a 17-20). 
“Then in two hundred years Mahadeva a heretic (tirtbika) gave up his 
worldly life and resided in the Caityagaila. In the Mahasamghika 
sect developed anew three sub-sects: Caityika, Aparasaila and 
UctaraSaila.” 


2. Vasamitra, tr. Paramartha (T. 2033, p. 20 b 2-4): “When 
two hundred years had elapsed, there was a heretic called Mahadeva 
who eschewed the worldly life and joined the Mahasamghika school; 
he resided alone in Mount Saila and taught to the Mahasamghikas the 
Five Propositions. Thence there were two new secessions: school of 
CaityaSaila and school of UttaraSaila (and according to the Tibetan 


version, school of Aparafaila)’’. 


3. Vasumitra, tr. Hiuan-tsang (T. 2031, p. 15 b 1-4): ‘When 
two hundred years had elapsed there was a heretic who left the 
worldly life, gave up falsehood and reverted to the correct mode; he 
was called also Mahadeva. Being recluse of the Mahasamghika sect 
he received full ordination; he was erudite (babwsruta) and energetic 
(viryavan); he resided in the CaityaSaila. To the community of this 
sect, he explained again the Five Propositions which provoked dis- 
cussions and sub-divisions into three sects: Caityasaila, AparaSaila 
and UttaraSaila. 

4. Sariputrapariprecha, tr. by an anonymous writer between 317 
and 420 A.D. (T. 1465 p.gooc 6-12) “In the Mahasamghika 
school, two hundred years after my Nirvana, there will appear as a 
result of disputes the schools: Wyavahara, Lokottara, Kukkulika, Bahu- 
Srutaka, Prajfiaptivada. Two hundred years after the discussions, 
will be added to those Five schools, the school of Mahadeva, that of 


Caityika and that of Uttarasaila”’. 


5: Paramartha and Ki-tsang: When two hundred years had 
completed, an upasaka-king of Magadha (according to K’ouei-ki, king 
Hao yun “Loving the clouds’’) propagated widely the Law of Buddha, 
and in order to take advantage of his bounties, all the heretics tock to 
religious life. Mahadeva who was ordained by himself took upon 
himself their headship, received new disciples and ordained them in 
his own sangha. The king made a selection among those monks who 


q7 
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were ‘parasites’ (steyasmudsika) and authorised only one party among 
them, the three hundred more itelligent ones, to live in Magadha. 
Mahadeva being no mote tolerated by them left the place and _establi- 
shed himself separately in the mountain with his partisans. Then 
among those mountain-dwellers themselves, arose certain differences of 
opinions and thus were formed the two schools called Caityasaila and 
UttaraSaila. 


Should one see in this Mahadeva II localised by all the sources 
in the mountainous regions of Andhra an arbitrary division into two 
Mahadevas? or should one reject the historicity of the two Mahadevas 
and see only in them an expedient intended to show the progress of 
a heresy originating in Southern India among the Nagas of Maha- 
rastra, and spreading from Samgha to Samgha, ending ultimately tn 
Mahasamghika schism, and after many advancements it finally trium- 
phed over some churches, notably the Caityika and Sailas of Andhrar 
We leave to the reader the responsibility of answering these questions. 


MaHaDEVa IN THE Patt Sources: The Ceylonese school was 
firmly pronounced against the Five Propositions which it exposed and 
refuted in the Kathavatehu II, 1-5 (p.163-203), buc did not furnish 
any reference to their author. The commentary restrained itself by 
stating precisly that the heretical propositions were taught by the 
Pubbaseliyas, Aparaseliyas and others, 


Among the numerous Mahadevas known to the Pali tradition, 
Professor Malalasekera has pointed out no less than nine*’, none of 
whom makes a good heretic figure. Two among them were contem- 
poraries of Asoka: One Mahadeva minister of Asoka who took 
measures for despatch to Ceylon a branch of the Bodbivrksa (Maha- 
vamsa XVIII, 20); a Mahadeva Thera who played a considerable role 
at times as a teligious master and as a Buddhist missionary. In fact 
he conferred the ordination (pabbajja) on Mahinda, son of Asoka 
(Dipavamsa, VII 25; Mahavamsa, V, 206; Samantapasadika p. 51); 
then after the council of Pataliputra, in 236 PN, he set out to preach 
the Good Jaw to Mahisamandala where he converted 40,000 souls 
and conferred ordination on 40,000 young men (Dipavamsa VIII,5; 


1a G,P, Malalasekera, Dictionary of Pali Proper Names, London, 1938, 
II, pp. 505-506, 
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Mahavamsa, XII, 3 and 29; Samantapasddika, p. 63, 66). In 
Mahisamandala, Andhra and the region of Dhanyakataka where the 
Pubba and Aparaseliya sects had their seat, some authors think that 
Mahadeva was founder of those schools which issued out of the 
Mahasamghika stock and which adhered to the Five Propositions’’, 
But if the Mahadeva in question had been a heretic, it becomes difficult 
to explain how the Ceylonese Chronicles make him a disciple and 
confidant of a very orthodox monk like Moggaliputta Tissa, a declared 
Vibhajyavadin, and could count him as one of the great propagators 
of the True Law. Then Mahtsamandala ts not certainly the country 
of Andhra, but may be Mysore, may be and still more probably 
Mahismat or country of the Mahisakas, associated by the Puranas 
with Maharastra which had as its capital Mahismati on the Narmada.” 

THe SAMMATIYA TRADITION: It is mentioned for the first time 
in the VIth century by Bhavya or Bhavaviveka, author of the Tarkajvala 
(Mdo XIX, p. 162 b c-163a 3; cf. Mdo XC, No. 12)"°, reproduced 
later with some modifications in the XIVth century by Bu-ston (tr. 
Obermiller, II p. 96), inthe XVch_ by Gzon-nu-dpal (Roerich, Blue 
Annals, 1, p. 96), and in the XVIIth by Taranatha (tr. Schiefner, p. 
52). According to this tradition, in the year 137 after Nicvana, 
under the King Nanda and Mahapadma (sic), an assembly took place 
at Pataliputra in which participated the Sthaviras holding the same 
view as Mahakasyapa, Mahaloma, Mahatyaga, Uttara, Revata etc. 
A monk (of the name of Bhadra) taughe the Five Propositions and be- 
cause of them a great schism was produced in the assembly. The 
sthavira Naga and Saramati—or better Nagasena and Manoratha— 
adopted the five Propositions and conformed them to their teaching. 
Now the religious men were divided into two schools: Sthavira and 
Mahasamghika, and the quarrel between the two groups lasted for 
63 years. Then in the year 102 (correctly in 200) after Nirvana, the 
sthavira Vatsiputra revised the doctrine correctly. 


11 Voir notamment E. Frauwallner, Die buddhistischen Konzile, Zeit- 
schrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, CII, 1952, pp. 240-249. 

12 Cf D, C, Sircar, Text of the Puranic List of Peoples, YHQ., XXI, 
1945, p. 307. Voir aussi B, C. Law, Geography of Early Buddhism, London, 
1932, p. 22; India as described in Early Texts, Londres, 1941, p. 74, 104. 

13, M. Walleser, Die Sekten des alten Buddbismus, Heidelberg, 1927, 
p, 81-82, 
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It is here no more the question of Mahadeva but of a Bhadanta 
whose heretical views were supported by a Naga or Nagasena, whose 
name recalls the Nagas, already pointed ovt by Vasumitta. ‘The 
schism broke out, not under ASoka in the year roo PN (short 
chronology) but formerly under Mahapadma of the dynasty of the 
Nandas in 137 PN (long chronology). The Sammatiya tradition 
follows in fact an identical computation or very near the Ceylonese 
chronology which counts 218 years between Nirvana and the corona- 
tion of Asoka and which attributes the reign of Nandas from the 
year 140 to 162 PN (346-324 B.C), 

BuavyA: In his Tarkajvala, Bhavya just referring to the Sam- 
matiya tradition summed up above, ascribed in his own account to 
the Mahasamghika schism a later date: ‘One hundred and sixty 
years after the Parinirvana, while king Dharm-Asoka reigned over 
Pataliputra, a great schism arose in the Samgha after some controversies, 
and the samgha was split up into two schools, Mahasimghika and 
Sthavira**” But the proposed date: ‘'160 in the reign of Asoka’’ does 
not respond to any known computation and does not tally either with 
the short chronology which places Asoka in 100 PN or with the long 
chronology that makes him reign from 219 to 256 PN. However 
the same date, 160 PN, is still mentioned by other authors and 
notably by Bu-ston (II, p. g6) who attributes the origin of the schism 
not only to the advent of the Five heretical Propositions but also to 
the fact that the Arhats “read the speech of Buddha in four different 
languages: Sanskrit, Prakric, Apabhram$a and Paisacika’’. 

ConcLusions: The scrutiny of the records has brought to light 
the doubts and the chronological contradiction concerning : 

1. The date of schism: in 137 PN during the reign of the 
Nandas; in 100, 116 or 160 during the reign of Asoka. 

2. The instigator or instigators of the schism: the Nagas of the 
Southern India helped by their neighbouring Pratyantika and the 
Bahusrutas; a monk called or surnamed Bhadanta; lastly Mahadeva. 
The last one ts presented either as a culpable criminal of the three 
anantaryas, or as aman full of knowledge and of talent, unjustly 
slandered, or lastly as a Sarvastivadin, ‘‘a subtle investigator of the 
Namaripa.”’ 


14 Td., ibid., p. 78. 
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3. Causes of the schism: the controversies provoked by the 
appearance of the Five Propositions, the introduction of Mahayanist 
siitras in the Tiipitaka or even the translation of the Scriptures in 


four different languages. 


4. The consequences of the schism: Having taken refuge in 
Kasmir the Sthavirian Arhats established themselves there finally or 
again after a short sojourn recurned to Pataliputra where they convoked 
a new council. As to the instigator of the schism (Mahadeva) either he 
lived at Pataliputra till his death or he went to the mountainous 
regions of Andhra where he continued to teach his thesis to the Pirva, 
Apara and UttaraSailas. But some sources regard Mahadeva the 
teacher of the Sailas as a personage different from Mahadeva, the 


originator of the schism. 


The contradictions lead us to reject the chronology as apocryphal. 
Moreover it is of very little importance. It matters little whether the 
heresy originated under Asoka or century earlier, whether its author 
is called Naga, Mahadeva or Bhadanta, or whether the Sthavirian 
Arhat took refuge temporarily or permanently in Kasmir. The fact 
seems certain that, between the death of Buddha and the reign of 
Asoka the Maurya, the Buddist community had been subject to centri- 
fugal forces which must have brought about finally the secession. The 
causes of dissension were multiple. Some religious men in possession 
of the Fruit of Arhat claimed to monopolise the sanctity; they roused 
the jealousy of the commoners (prthagjana,) and the latter invented 
the Five Propositions for the sole purpose of humiliating the Arhat 
and of outraging their honour. Some monks who, whether assembled 
again in councils or not, had recited in common the words of Buddha, 
gave themselves out as the only depository of same and wanted to 
impose on their colleagues the canon of their compilation which they 
had just put together. But the latter resisted the imposition; they 
had themselves memorised the words of the Master or did not consider 
the canon as closed and found out the introduction therein of new 
compositions more or less conformable to the primitive teaching. At 
least there was no unanimity in regard to the secondary points of 
doctrine and discipline: in the matter of Vinaya notably the laxise 
tendencies were manifest in some communities (VaiSali, Kausambi). 
[he dispute brewed for a long time before resulting in a secession. If 
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an old evidence is to be believed, we mean that of the Mahaprajna- 
paramitopadesa or of its translator Kumatrajiva (T. 1509, k 2, p. 
70 a), the Greac Community remained intact till the time of Asoka; 
‘‘When Buddha was dead, when the Law was recited for the first time, 
it was still like the time when Buddha lived. A hundred years after, 
King ASoka called a big quinquennial assembly (pafcavarsaparisad) and 
the great masters of the Law held discussions. Because of thetr dif- 
ferences, there appeared some distinct sects (nika@ya), each having a 
name, which eventually became developed.’’ 

The fact is that the division of the Samgha did not at all put an 
end to the polemics, and that the Five Propositions continued to be 
discussed. The Theravadin and the Sarvastivadin combatted them in 
the Kathavatthu, the Jianaprasthana and its Vibhasa respectively. The 
Sammatiya, the Vatstputriya and che Mahisasaka rejected them in the 
same manner, Asa set off, they found some defenders among the 
Mahasamghika and their sub-sects Bahusrutiya, Caitya and Saila, and 
were even adopted by a school of che Sthavirian stock, that of the 
Haimavata.’® 


Et. LAMOTTE 


15 <A. Bareau, Les Sectes bouddhiques du Petit Vébicule, Saigon, 1955, 
p, 2g1. 


